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XXIV.— Ornithological Notes from the Antipodes. 
By E. L. LAYARD. 


In my last communication from Auckland, dated 7th October, 
1862, I promised to send you some information respecting the 
land-birds of New Zealand ; but I regret to state that the anticipa- 
tions which I had been led to form of investigating the zoology of 
those curious islands have never been fulfilled; I can therefore say 
but little concerning the land-birds. During my few rambles in 
the forest, I found a singular dearth of animal life. Perhaps, in 
the course of two hours’ walk, a single Black Robin (the Totoara 
of Haast *) would perch on the end of a spray close to my face, 
and peer into my eyes, as if wondering why I was fool enough 
to come there for specimens. With him would probably appear 
the Fan-tail Flycatcher, a bold pugnacious little fellow, who 
would hop on to the walking-stick in my hand, or fight so 
furiously with a leafy bough, if twirled in his face, as to allow 
himself to be caught by hand. Once or twice I saw the fine New 
Zealand Pigeon (Carpophaga nove-zelandie); and once, when 
galloping along the road to the Waikato, the Kaka (Nestor meri- 
dionalis) ; but our journeys were always performed at a pace 
which precluded any chance of collecting. 

I am indebted to a friend, Mr. Webstcr of Hokianga, on the 
north-western coast of the Northern Island, for much information 
and nearly all the birds I obtained ; but his specimens are similar 
to those which casual observations, snatched as I went along, 
enabled me to identify on the south-eastern side. The Middle 
Island I did not visit, much to my disappointment. 

* See ‘Ibis,’ 1862, p. 105.—En. 
VOL. V. s 
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Mr. Webster writes as follows respecting the Kiwi :—“ A 
fortnight ago a native, out shooting Pigeons, discovered a Kiwi’s 
ege protruding out of a small hole at the root of a Kauri-tree ; 
removing the egg, he put his arm, to the elbow, up the hole, and 
got hold of the parent bird. The egg and the bird I have se- 
cured. Does it not appear a strange position for the egg to be 
in? I have, in an enclosure, two male birds and the female 
mentioned; the latter is much the largest, and has the longer 
bill. The three birds are very sociable together: they retire to 
a dark box during the daytime, coming out punctually a little 
after sundown, when they commence searching for worms. They 
seem to possess the sense of smell very acutely, and never thrust 
their long bills into the earth without getting a worm. My 
birds are very tame, and were so from the first, feeding in my 
presence, and picking up worms and pieces of meat thrown to 
them. When satisfied, they retire to their box, and seldom appear 
again until next evening. During rain they do not come out. 

“ An old native, who professes to know something about them, 
states that they lay but one egg ata time. The nest is merely 
a hole scraped out by the bird, and generally about the roots of a 
tree, where the ground is dry; the egg is covered with leaves and 
moss, the decomposition of which evolves heat sufficient to bring 
forth the young. The process takes six months. When hatched, 
the mother, by instinct, is at hand to attend to her offspring. 

“The egg is enormous in size, compared to the bird; that 
now in my possession weighs 16 ounces, and measures in girth 
11 inches. 

“ As far as I can learn, there is but this one species in our 
district.” 

The Kiwis (five in number) forwarded to me by Mr. Webster 
proved to be Apteryx mantelli. 

The Kingfisher alluded to in my last (Halcyon vagans) is 
common throughout the Northern Island; it fishes equally in 
salt and fresh water, and devours also grasshoppers and Grylle 
of all kinds, caterpillars, moths, and butterflies. 

The Korimaka (Anthornis melanura) is also plentiful, and goes 
by the name of the “ Bell-bird” among the colonists. At early 
morning and in the evening, while riding through the forest, 
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their united voices—some clear and distinct, others mellowed 
by distance—have a very pleasing effect. As far as I could 
judge, each bird seems to utter but a single note at a time, 
though capable of using a great variety. Their concert is like 
a peal of bells, each bell emitting one clear, short note. The 
Korimaka feeds on the juices of flowers and small insects. 
I kept two alive for some time in an aviary; they fed in the 
same manner as the Tui (Prosthemadera nove-zelandia), from a 
cocoanut-shell filled with bread plentifully saturated with sugar 
and water. Like the Tui, also, they all die in fits, dropping off 
their perch, with their feet cramped and distorted. 

If a fly, moth, or Cicada happened to enter the aviary, the 
Tuis and Korimakas would dart down upon it, beat it for a 
moment on a perch, and, throwing up their heads, swallow the 
coveted morsel—wings, legs, and all. | 

There is another little bird, not uncommon about gardens, 
whose curious stridulous song is just like the creaking of an 
ungreased wheel of a barrow: so measured is its tone, that the 
listener, struck with the resemblance, seems to see the wheel 
turning, and to know the exact part of the revolution which will 
produce the sound. 

A little red-headed Parrot (Trichoglossus aurifrons) is found 
abundantly about Wellington ; but I did not observe it in the 
north of the island. It lives well in confinement; and I was in- 
formed by a lady, who had kept many of them, that they would 
breed in a cage. 

But the bird that most attracts the eye of a stranger in the 
forest is the “ Tui-tui.” This noisy fellow is for ever on the 
move, either flitting about the trees or soaring in airy circles 
over the forest. This latter pastime generally comes off in the 
evening, and at first I thought was indulged in to procure food ; 
but I found, on watching the birds more closely with a glass, 
that it was as much for sport as for food. Eight or ten may 
often be seen flying together over the trees, turning, twisting, 
throwing somersaults, dropping from a height with expanded 
wings and tails, and performing other antics, till, as if guided 
by some preconcerted signal, they suddenly dive into the forest 
and are lost to view. 

s2 
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The large Kite (Hieracidea nove-zelandie) is not unfrequent, 
flying over the fields, hunting for larks or a stray chicken. It 
also haunts the rivers, preying on dead fish. I was told that a 
vame-cock was seen to defend his seraglio against nine repeated 
attacks of one of these Hawks, each time meeting his adversary 
in his “stoop,” knocking him over and spurring him gallantly : 
the Hawk eventually retreated. I saw a somewhat similar 
combat between the little Hieracidea brunnea and a Cochin “ hen 
with one chick.” The gallant mother threw herself between 
the pounce of the Hawk and her little one, and the former 
bounded off from her well-covered breast as from a mass of 
india-rubber, and fell to the ground, cowed and baffled: three 
times he came up to the attack, but finally flew off dinnerless. 

On that curious and almost inaccessible island, the “ Little 
Barrier,” I procured a single specimen of an apparently very rare 
bird—the Creadion carunculatus. We were attracted to it by 
its harsh, disagreeable cry. I never saw but this one, which, un- 
fortunately, was cut to pieces by the shot. It is said that the 
Kiwi exists in large numbers on this lonely island, but we did 
not see any tracks. The natives also affirm that on Cuvier 
Island, between the “ Great Barrier” and the main island, there 
exists a Tui, or Parson-bird, with red bands instead of white. 
They have a tradition connecting this peculiarity with some 
murder committed on the island in bygone years, the particulars 
of which have escaped my memory. 

The “ Huia” (Neomorpha gouldii), ever a rare bird, is said to 
be almost extinct. The tail-feathers are still much sought after 
to adorn the heads of the chiefs. It is singular that birds not 
now so much used as food by the natives should be scarce and 
more wary than in olden times, when they formed one of the 
staple articles of diet. Can this arise from their fear at the sound 
of fire-arms ? 

Many birds were formerly captured simply with a snare at 
the end of a stick, which the Maori passed over the neck of the 
unsuspicious victim. Some species were speared, the native 
standing at the foot of a tree, and passing his weapon up 
through the branches till within half a foot of the bird’s breast, 
when a sudden thrust sent the barbed point home, and the bird 
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was drawn down transfixed on the spear, which was shortly after 
on its way up the tree again for the scarcely dead creature’s mate. 

The Kakapo (Strigops habroptilus) has all but disappeared 
from the Northern Island. The Weka (Ocydromus australis) is 
very scarce. Mr. Webster writes as if he had not seen it, and 
says, “ I have been unable as yet to procure a specimen for you.” 
I never succeeded in getting one during my ten months’ stay in 
the Northern Island. 
= As much of our travelling was done by sea, I was enabled to 
note pretty accurately what birds frequented the coast. I saw 
Diomedee exulans, ehlororhyncha, melanophrys, and fuliginesa. 
The Mutton-bird (Puffinus brevicaudus, Gould) is wonderfully 
abundant. Daption capensis is common. The Diving Petrels 
(Puffinuria urinatrix, Gould?) to the north of East Cape are 
very abundant ; to the south I never saw them. Besides these, I 
observed Gannets, two kinds of Terns (Sterna caspia, and another 
with deeply forked tail and black head), Blue Petrels, three 
varieties of Cormorants, and two Gulls (Xema jamesonii and 
Larus pacificus). 

In the marshes about Napier, on the east coast, are myriads of 
Ducks—Hymenolemus malacorhynchus, Casarca variegata, and 
another which I cannot identify. Several Terns (differing from 
those already named, but which I recognized as figured by Gould), 
a few Sandpipers, and a beautiful grey-crested Cormorant with 
black spots on its back (also figured by Gould) complete my 
list. 

Among the Sandpipers, a Godwit (Limosa uropygialis ?), mis- 
named the “Curlew” by the colonists, abounds, and affords 
almost the only sport to shooters: they are delicious eating. I 
heard of 112 being killed at two discharges by some of the 
officers of H. M.S. * Harrier? The Black Oyster-catcher (He- 
matopus unicolor) is also much sought after as an article of 
peeibier.”” P 

I had almost forgotten the large blue Water-Hen {Porphyrio 
melanotus), which may be seen in vast numbers in all the swamps 
and reedy margins of the rivers; nor is the Bittern (Botaurus 
melanotus) uncommon. A single specimen of the White Heron 
(Herodias flavirostris) was shot near Auckland and brought to me: 
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I had a remarkably good opportunity of watching the motions 
of a Cormorant. I was standing on the Brittomart battery, over- 
looking Auckland harbour, and the bird was fishing in the 
shallow water below me, so that I could see him distinctly while 
under water. On diving, he progressed by means of his wings 
and webbed feet, using his tail as a rudder and an oar besides: 
this fully accounts for the length and stiffness of this organ in 
all these birds. He doubled as quick as any fish. I saw him 
shoot out his neck and capture his prey several times, on which 
he rose to the surface and swallowed it: he never pouched below 
water. Another time, while standing on a high cliff, I saw a 
Gannet (Sula australis) suddenly drop from a height into the clear 
water; and as he passed over a bed of sand, I could distinctly see 
every movement. The bird shot down in a slanting direction, 
wings half closed and tail compressed; he slid through the 
water as if propelled by the feet alone, his body swerving from 
side to side with the violence of the exertion, seized a fish some 
yards from the place of his entry, continued a slanting course 
upwards, shot into the air with a bound, and resumed his flight 
in a moment. 

It is singular that no Swallows visit New Zealand. It cannot 
be that the islands are too distant from Australia, where several 
Swallows abound, because two, if not three, species of Cuckoo 
(Eudynamys taitensis and Chrysococcyxz lucidus) perform the 
journey in their annual migration twice every year. 

I left New Zealand on the lst of August and sailed for 
Sydney. The birds observed en route were in no wise remark- 
able, the usual species found about the shores of New Zealand 
extending over to the coast of Australia. Neither need I allude 
to those seen between Sydney and Adelaide, or during a delightful 
trip in quest of Kangaroos and Black Swans as far as Lakes Alex- 
andrina and Albert. Suffice it to say that the latter still swarm 
on both lakes literally in hundreds, and that two fell before my 
revolving rifle and are now safe in the Cape Museum. Of my 
delight at seeing black Cockatoos and white Cockatoos, gaudy 
Parrots and Wattle-birds, Semipalmated and Cereopsis Geese, in 
their own country, I must leave you to judge, and pass on to 
note the sea-fowl of our homeward voyage across a portion of 
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the ocean but little traversed, namely that between Adelaide 
and Table Bay. 

From. Adelaide to Cape Leuwin, which we rounded on the 
19th October, we saw but very few birds. An occasional Alba- 
tros (Diomedea melanophrys) or Mutton-bird flew round the ship, 
and then left us. The weather was fine, with a westerly wind ; 
but after rounding the Leuwin, we fell in with a gale from the 
north-east. On the 25th, in lat. 30°, long. 107°, we lost sight 
of our last bird, an Albatros, and saw no more till the 8th of 
November—an interval of fourteen days, during which we picked 
up the south-east trade-wind and crossed into the tropic of 
Capricorn. On the 8th, being in lat. 22°15’, long. 80°18’, and 
960 miles from Rodriguez Island (the nearest land), six Tropic- 
birds crossed over the ship, flying to the northward. This 
species, the Phaëton phenicurus, breeds on Rodriguez and 
on some islands to the north of Mauritius. On one of these 
(Round Island, a curious voleanic boulder) I spent three days at 
the end of the year 1856, on purpose to inspect their nidification. 
They build among the rocks, at a considerable elevation, on the 
north-western side. The males and females sit indiscriminately 
on their one large egg, which is of a pale pink-purple ground, 
with dark specks; axis 2 inches 6 lines, diam. 1 inch 9 lines *. 
I procured very many, quite fresh, but found that they faded 
to a dirty purple on being blown or exposed to the hght. The 
eggs are laid on the bare ground, without any nest. The young 
bird is white, barred minutely with black. 

On this island I also procured the eggs of Puffinus cinereus, 
which breeds in holes, and those of the Black-and-white Noddy 
(Onychoprion fuliginosus) and of a Gannet. Those of the former 
measure, axis 2 inches 6 lines, diam. 1 inch 6 lines, and are of a 
dull white colour. The Noddy lays its brown-mottled egg on 
the bare ground. 

On the 11th we crossed the tropic in lat. 23° 30', long. 72°; 
and on the 12th were visited by a pair of Mother Cary’s Chicken 
(Thalassidroma wilsoni). 

15th, Saturday.—Again today some Mother Cary’s Chicken. 
We are in lat. 24°, long. 75° 30’; and on the 16th, when 110 


* Another specimen measures, axis 3 inches 1 line, diam. 2 inches. 
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miles south of Madagascar, we saw one Puffinus cinereus and a 
large Tern of some kind. 

On the 18th, several of the White-tailed Tropic-birds passed 
over us to the northward. This species (Phaéton flavirostris) 
breeds in Mauritius, in the inaccessible precipitous sides of some 
of the ravines. I often saw them from that curious projection 
called the “ World’s End” *, entering the crevices of the rocks 
on either side. It also breeds in hollow trees, and may be con- 
stantly seen flying over the forest and darting into the holes 
caused by the fall of rotten branches. The first pair I obtained 
had frequented a huge tree for some years. On striking the ~ 
hollow bole, the birds flew out, and were killed by a right-and- 
left shot. I was too late in the season for the eggs. 

On the 22nd, being 180 miles east of Madagascar, we at last 
fell in with birds again. I think I never experienced anything 
like the dreariness and desolation of this part of the ocean. 
Never in my many wanderings have I seen so few birds. What 
can be the reason of it? Not any want of food, as the towing- 
net always gave profuse returns of small Crustacea, &c. To-day 
we were Visited by one Diomedea exulans, Thalassidroma wilsoni 
in abundance, and a single Puffinus. 

25th.—This morning, while scanning a ship, I made out on 
the field of the glass vast numbers of what appeared to be motes 
in the sun, but half an hour’s run showed that the motes were 
Noddies! Never having seen these birds at any great distance 
from land, and the captain having reported 190 miles from 
Madagascar (lat. 28° 30', long. 48°), I inquired if any rock or 
shoal was supposed to exist here, and found we were close to a 
doubtful danger, called Belliqueux’s shoal. As the birds kept 
constantly fishing in one place, I should think such a shoal 
really existed, but our skipper would not run over it to try for 
bottom. 

26th.— Puffinus abundant. 


* The “ World’s End ” is a curious sharp spar, caused by the junction of 
two ravines or volcanic rifts of great depth ; it terminates the Government 
domain at Redui, the residence of the governors of the island, where I 
spent six pleasant and long-to-be-remembered weeks with his Excellency, 
Mr. Higginson and his charming family. 
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27th.—Thalassidrome melanogastra aud wilsoni abundant. 
We are 300 miles from land (lat. 30°, long. 38°), but have been 
honoured. by our first visitors from land—four Sand-Plovers 
(Charadrius inornatus). Poor little things! they were dreadfully 
exhausted ; and after flying round the ship several times, lit in 
the chains, where I had a good look at them with the binocular 
glasses. The wind has been northerly for some days, and, just 
before we saw the birds, we passed a huge log of timber covered 
with weed and barnacles. I fancy they might have rested and 
subsisted on this for some days after being blown off the land. In 
the evening two fine Albatroses, in full plumage, joined the ship. 

28th.—This morning a live Rail ( Gallinula minor) was brought 
me. It was caught in the morning watch, fast asleep on some 
hay stacked on the deck-house for the use of the cow. The 
straightest line to shore is 290 miles !—and yet this weak flier 
has come over this extent of water! 

Several insects (Libellule, an Agrostis, and a Geometra) were 
caught flying about the ship; and in the afternoon, Hirundo rus- 
tica and H. riparia (or paludicola), one of each, flew about us 
for some time. Lat. 33° 20', long. 31° 50! at noon. 

29th.— Puffinus, D. exulans, and D. melanophrys, common ; so 
also on 80th, with the addition of Prion vittatus and Procellaria 
equinoctialis, the Cape Hen, for the first time. Lat. 32° 50), 
long. 29° 50'. 

lst December.—385 miles from the Great Fish River’s mouth. 
This morning, when loosening the mizen topsail, down fell a Bat, 
which I cannot identify with any known Cape species, crushed to 
death. The sail was furled early last night, when we were 40 or 50 
miles from land. Birds plentiful. Mother Cary’s Chicken most 
abundant ; I should say, 200 or 300 in sight at once. [never saw 
so many together, except in 1843, on my voyage out to Canada, 
when, off Anticosti, they appeared in similar flocks. I used to shoot 
them from the bowsprit as they crossed the bows, and then a 
friend caught them up with a net tied at the end of a long pole 
as they floated by the ship’s side. How rarely do these birds 
alight on the water! I have sat and watched them far into the 
night, and still they kept on their unwearied flight ; and after the 
moon sank, I could distinguish their querulous cry when their 
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tiny forms were no longer visible. I know no greater enjoyment 
than lying securely in the netting under the jib of a nice vessel 
and scanning the birds as they pass—the Flying-fish darting up 
from before the rushing prow, and the Meduse, Velelle, Physalie, 
and other “ monsters of the deep” gliding silently along. The 
naturalist may indeed exclaim with the Psalmist, “O God, how 
wonderful are thy works! in wisdom hast thou made them all.”’ 

2nd.—Off Cape St. Francis, but out of sight of land. Four 
Turnstones (Strepsilas interpres) came off to us, and our first 
and, as it proved, only Cape Pigeon (Daption capensis); Cape Hens 
abundant. From this time all our old Cape friends appeared, 
the first Gannet turning up off Cape St. Sebastian, in company 
with a Gull in his first year’s plumage. The little Petrels waited 
on us till we rounded ‘Green Point,” which we did on the 
morning of the 9th; and as if to welcome me back to my old 
place, a shoal of Dolphins came tumbling and gamboling round 
the ship. While we rowed ashore in the port boat, which my 
old friend Wilson, the Port Captain, brought out ever so far to 
pick up “the Curator,” a flock of Penguins (Spheniscus demersus) 
came up, grunted a “ How do,” and, turning “ tail on end,” went 
on with their fishing below. A few moments after, the hearty 
welcome of crowds of friends and the sight of old familiar faces 
made me forget I had been away from the Cape for nearly six- 
teen months. 


XXV.—The Ornithology of Formosa, or Taiwan. 
By Rosert Swinuog, Esq., F.Z.S. 
(Plate VI.) 

[Continued from p. 219.] 


13. CAPRIMULGUS sTICTOMUS, Swinhoe: Caprimulgus, sp. ?, 
Swinhoe, Ibis, 1860, p. 47, et 1861, p. 30. | 

This species has the naked tarse of C. monticola, Franklin 
(gymnopus, Hodgs.), and has like it also in the male the exte- 
rior lateral tail-feather white. I first made its acquaintance in 
a copse on the Changchow River, near Amoy, where I have found 
it several consecutive years at the end of September and begin- 
ning of October. It is at that season always moulting, and its 


